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Swami Lakshman Joo and His Place in the 
Kashmirian Saiva Tradition 


Alexis Sanderson 


In 1971 I completed a B.A. course in Sanskrit at Oxford. During the last year of 
that course I had strayed beyond the syllabus to read the Dhvanyāloka of the 
Kashmirian poetician Anandavardhana and after studying the learned 
commentary on that classic by Abhinavagupta began to-take an interest in that 
Šaiva author's theological and philosophical writings. Fascinated by what I found 
there I decided to devote myself to research in this area. Being conscious of the 
difficult and technical nature of the literature I saw the desirability of being trained 
by a Kashmirian scholar well-versed in this tradition and after discovering the 
existence of Swami Lakshman Joo from the publications of others who had studied 
with him I travelled to Kashmir in February 1972 at the age of 23 with the hope 
that he would accept me as a pupil. Provided with a letter of introduction I 
approached him with my request. He asked me what text I wished to study with. 
him and when I replied that I wished to read all the extant literature, he asked 
me to return a week later for his answer. This postponement was repeated three 
times through an intermediary. After the fourth request to return I feared that I 
had asked for too much and was not to be accepted. But Swami Lakshman had 
merely been busy with other matters and when finally he was free to receive me 
again he did so without reservation, with the warmth and generosity towards all 
who sought his help that I was to see on many occasions as his pupil. He taught 
me for six years and for no reason other than the urge to propagate understanding 
that is the mark of the true teacher in any discipline. I cannot adequately express 
the gratitude that I feel towards him not only for the innumerable hours he devoted 
to my instruction but also for the perfect example that he gave me of dedicated 
teaching free of all thought of personal reward. 
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I had the funding from my college to pursue my studies in Kashmir for three 
years and I had the hope of more to come before I would have to look for a full- 
time teaching post. Nonetheless, it seemed to me to be inappropriate to ask Swami 
Lakshman Joo to work with me in the manner of a traditional Sanskrit teacher, 
reading through text after text, line by line. I therefore suggested that I would 
read on my own and bring my questions to him for discussion. He approved and 
thereafter we met for this purpose once or twice a week. In this way we covered 
the greater part of the literature that had been published in the Kashmir Series of 
Texts and Studies, devoting particular attention after my preliminary reading to 
the study of Abhinavagupta's Tantrāloka, his compendious analysis of the 
Malintvijayottaratantra. I brought to him all the problems that I encountered as I 
read and often had to go back to questions that we had already considered. Yet 
never once did he show even the slightest reluctance to continue to try to clarify 
his understanding of the texts for me, and this was so even when I had to address 
what I thought to be inconsistencies in his explanations. Again and again he 
patiently explained the differences of context that justified the differences of 
interpretation that he had proposed. When on occasion I remained unconvinced 
or perplexed he seemed only pleased by my refusal to rest with uncertainty. I 
never encountered in him the common evasion of the less committed teacher, 
who when confronted with a difficult question by a pupil is apt to escape his 
discomfiture by saying that it would take too long to explain or pretending that 
the matter would become clear later in the text.' 


I was blocked only when my scepticism was applied to the metaphysical 
doctrine of his tradition's non-dualism. But it was inappropriate of me to venture 
into that territory since the purpose of my pupilage was to attempt to understand 
his understanding of the texts of Abhinavagupta and those texts themselves; and 
when I forgot this I was halted not by dogmatism but by the sincere expression of 
hope that I would come in time, perhaps in a future life, to assent to this position 
and so open the way for myself through direct experience to what was for him 
no less than the ultimate goal of human existence. It is all the more remarkable in 


1. Iallude to the wit of the seventeenth-century south-Indian satirist Nilakanthadiksita, 
Chief Minister in the court of Tirumal Nayak of Madurai, who mocks such second- 
rate teachers in his Kalividambana with the words (v. 8): vàcyatàm samayo "tītah spastam 
agre bhavisyati | iti pathayatam granthe kathinyam kutra vartate "Read on!,” "Our time is 
up,” "It will become clear later" — can there be difficulties anywhere in texts for those 
who teach them like this?" 
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the light of this evident limitation of my approach to the study of his path that he 
was willing to devote so much time to my education. 


The attentive reader will have noticed that I have distinguished here between 
the texts of Abhinavagupta and Swami Lakshman Joo's understanding of them, 
and will hope for my assessment of the accuracy and completeness of that 
understanding. For the two teachers are separated by approximately a thousand 
years. There was, of course, no doubt in the assertions of Swami Lakshman Joo's 
devotees that Abhinavagupta’s Saivism had reached them complete and 
unchanged; and when I asked Swami Lakshman Joo himself for his view of this 
matter he confirmed their faith. But systems of religious knowledge and practice 
such as this, which are rooted in the belief that they have been transmitted intact 
through an unbroken lineage of Gurus are more subject than most to the 
depredations of time. For if they fragment and contract, their teachers are barred 
from seeing this by their faith in the instruction received from their immediate 
predecessors and they will therefore be disinclined to reverse the process by 
recovering information from other sources, by searching, for example, for 
manuscripts of texts that were known to the authors whose works they consider 
valid but are no longer current among them. For such documents would be seen 
as mere texts divorced from living authority. 


The Kashmirian Saiva tradition has certainly not been immune in this regard. 
Around the turn of the tenth and eleventh centuries Abhinavagupta produced 
in the Tantrāloka his brilliant and compelling synthesis of the various Saiva and 
Sakta traditions current among his contemporaries in Kashmir and beyond, 
conceiving them as a unified hierarchy encompassed by the “higher non-dualism” 
(paramādvayavādah) propounded in the eighteenth chapter of the Malinivijayottara, 
and articulating as the upper terminus of this ascent of revelation a form of the 
Trika in which that system is fused with and coloured by core elements of the 
system of meditative worship of Kali known as the Krama? In doing so he drew 


2. The Tantrāloka does not tell us the year of its composition. But we know that it was 
composed before Abhinavagupta's Īsvarapratyabhijūāvivptivimaršinī, which was 
completed, he tells us, in Kali 4115, Laukika [40]90 (= ce 1015). Two others of his 
works bear dates: the Kramastotra, completed in [40]66 (= ce 991), and the Bhairavastotra, 
completed in [40]68 (= ce 993). For a detailed analysis of Abhinavagupta's hierarchy 
of Šaiva revelation within his Krama-influenced Trika and the doctrine of "higher 
non-dualism" that accommodates it see Sanderson 2005, pp. 102-22. 
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on a vast and diverse literature of Saiva scriptures, commentaries, and paddhatis. 
His use of these sources commonly takes the form of paraphrases rather than 
direct citations and these often seemed to me excessively concise and consequently 
ambiguous. But these features that troubled me cannot be held against 
Abhinavagupta as defects. For if he had access to his sources, then so did the 
learned Saiva audience for whom he was writing. The difficulties I encountered 
arise only if the source-text paraphrased is no longer accessible. 


Now, in his thirteenth-century commentary on the Tantrāloka Jayaratha was 
inclined to cite these source-texts verbatim wherever he deemed this useful, so 
that in these instances the ambiguities can be resolved unless the source-text itself 
is obscure? But he was writing some 250 years after the composition of the 
Tantrāloka* and already several of its scriptural sources seem not to have been 
available to him. We do not learn this from his telling us so. We strongly suspect 
it because in these cases he never cites the original when Abhinavagupta 
paraphrases it, and we establish it when on occasion he falls victim to a 
paraphrase’s ambiguity by interpreting it incorrectly, which we can do if 
manuscripts of the texts in question have survived elsewhere. 


This is so, for example, in the case of the Diksottara, a Saiva Saiddhantika 
work which has come down to us in manuscripts in the Tamil South Jayaratha 
never cites the original in his commentary on these passages and this lack is 


3. This is so, for example, in the case of the Trika's Trisirobhairavatantra, the meaning of 
whose verses as transmitted in Jayaratha's commentary is often uncertain, in part 
because of their esoteric subject matter and in part because of the irregularity of their 
Sanskrit. 


4. Jayaratha tells us in Tantrālokaviveka vol. 12, p. 432, concluding v. 28, that his father 
was a minister under Rājarāja. The historians of Kashmir have reliably reported the 
names of all their rulers and the durations of their reigns during the applicable 
period, and they make no mention of a Rājarāja. But it is evident that the name is a 
synonym of Rājadeva, who ruled Kashmir for 23 years from [Laukika] 4289, that is to 
say, from ce 1213 to 1236 (Jonarāja, Rajatarangini vv. 75 and 87). The view of Rastogi 
(1979: 210), following the suggestion of Pandey (1963: 262), that this king is not 
Rājadeva but Jayasimha, who ruled Kashmir from 1128 to 1155, is unfounded, and 
excluded by other facts. 


5. This text, which is part of the Nisvāsa corpus, being presented as the last part of the 
Nisvāsakārikā, is cited or paraphrased in Tantrāloka 1.62c-63; 5.148-151; 5.148c-150, 
8.9-10, 15.458c-459, 19.21-22, 24.4-5, 24.17c-21; and 28.65-71. 
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particularly striking in the case of the first of them, where citation is obviously 
necessary, since it lists without clarification six forms under which Siva may be 
contemplated, namely world, embodiment, light, void, sound, and mantra.’ The 
source here is Dīksottara 2.2-3b” The rest of the chapter in which this passage 
occurs and the whole of the next are devoted to explaining the nature of each of 
the six. Jayaratha avoids drawing attention to this lacuna in his knowledge by 
citing instead passages without attribution from what are in fact other scriptural 
texts, namely the Tantrasadbhava, the Svayambhuvasütrasamgraha, and the 
Malinivijayottara, poor substitutes for the Dīksottara, since they only partly clarify 
the matter in hand. That he had not read the Diksottara itself can be inferred 
from the fact that he explains the void (kham,=vyoma, šūnyam) as referring to 
šaktih, vyāpinī, and samanā, the three highest levels of the subtle resonance of 
mantras. This is a guess, and an inaccurate one. For the Diksottara explains it in its 
second chapter as the void of Power (Saktivyoma) beyond the essence of sound 
(Sabdatattoam)? and in the third chapter as referring to three voids that it terms 
ayanašūnyam, prašāntašūnyam, and niskalašūnyam, the first located in the space 
from the uvula to the mouth, the second at the top of the head, and the third 
beyond the body.? 


6. Tantrāloka 1.62c-63: tato 'sya bahurüpatvam uktam dīksottarādike | bhuvanam vigraho 
jyotih kham šabdo mantra eva ca | bindunadüdisaribhinnah sadvidhah šiva ucyate. 


7. Dīksottara, MS A, pp. 805, 1. 9-806, 1. 2; MS B, p. 37, Il. 4-6: 2.2 *sadvidhas (A : sadvirhšas 
B) tu šivo jūeyo yoginā sumahātmanā | *$abdo (em. : šabda AB) *vyoma tathā (corr. : 
vyomatayā A : vyomas tatha B) "jyotir (corr. : jyotih AB) vigraho *bhuvanam (B : bhuvanas 
A) tathā | 3 mantramūrtis tu paramah sadvidhas tu šivo "vyayah. 


8. Dīksottara MS A, p. 806, ll. 7-10; MS B, p. 37, Il. 11-14, covering the forms šabdah and 

vyoma: Sabdatattve pare linah šabdāntargatamānasah W 2.6 *parari moksam avāpnoti (B : 

parame moksam āpnoti A) šabdāt sarvārthasiddhaye | tasyatitam param devi šaktivyoma 
prakirtitam | 7 tasya dhyānād bhavet siddhir *muktis (A : mürti$ B) caiva na sari$ayah. 


9. Dīksottara MS A, pp. 812, 1. 7-814, 1. 4; MS B, p. 40, Il. 3-19: 3.2 *trisūnyam (em. : 
visinyam A : višūnye B) sarvatattvesu gīyate surasundari | tasyaham sarhpravaksyāmi 
laksanam tu surārcite \\ 3 vyapakena samāyuktam ayanam tat prakīrtitam | divārātryoš ca 
madhye tu veditavyarn prayatnatah 4 na rātrir na diva caiva *na ca (em. : nara B : nani A) 
bindu*kalas (B : kalakala A) tathā | paūcadhā tu parityajya pra$antam šūnyam ucyate W 5 
dehatitam *trtīyarh tu (A : smrtarisattu B) niskaleti vibhavyate | *nāsāyās (conj. : nasayan 
AB) tu yadatitam tac chünyam ca trtiyakam \\ 6 *ghaņtikāntaparicchedarit (conj. : ghatikān 
tu paricchedam AB) *yāvat (corr. : yavan AB) tanmukha*mandalam (A : mantapam B) | 
ayanam šūnyam ity uktam kathitarh jüanam uttamam W 7 *rasanam (conj. : rasanam B : 

— 
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Another example of an important scripture frequently drawn on by 
Abhinavagupta but apparently inaccessible to Jayaratha is the Brahmayamala 
(/Picumata).? In Tantraloka 27.29 Abhinavagupta paraphrases its listing of six 
types of skull-bowl that may be used as the substrate of worship known as a 
türah, ending with a five-member compound that is open to more than one 
interpretation." Jayaratha takes the last of the six to be conveyed at the end of 
this compound by the words — Saktikajakrti, taking them to mean "having the 
form of a Sakti lotus ($aktikajam).” But comparison with the original, which 
survives in a Nepalese manuscript of ce 1052, shows that the words Sakti- and 
kaja- should be understood to mean not “the Sakti lotus" but “the Sakti and the 
lotus" and therefore to be referring not to the sixth alone but to the fifth and the 
sixth.? Evidently Jayaratha had not seen the source and, forced to guess, has 
done so wrongly.” 


—> nüsanüm A) *šūnyatah (corr. : šūnyata AB) sthāpya vijfidnam upajayate | *adhastat tu 
parityajya (A : ayastas tu + + + jya B) paūcadhā *paramešvari (A : paramešvarī B) V 8 
prasantam šūnyam ity uktam ürdhvam kimcin na saritspršet | etat "prasanta$ünyam (A : 
prasantam šūnyan B) tu jūātvā mucyeta bandhanāt \\ 9 *gamāgamaviyogena (conj. : 
gamagamamayogena A : gamanügamanayogena B) trtīyarit parikīrtitam | *viditam (A : 
veditam B) tad varārohe *dehamuktam (A : devi + ktam B) idari: smrtam W 10 tad evam 
kathitar devi $ünyam uktam šivāgame. 


10. Abhinavagupta cites or paraphrases this text in Tantrüloka 4.60-65; 5.97c-100b; 13.145; 
15.43c-44; 18.9; 23.43c-44b; 27.21c-23bb; 27.29; 28.384b; 28.409c-411a; 28.418c-419b; 
28.422c-423b; and 29.11-12b. 


11. Tantrāloka 27.29: šrībrahmayāmale ‘py uktam patramm gomukham uttamam | gajakürmatalari 
kumbhavrttasaktikajakrti. 


12. Tantrālokaviveka on 27.29: šaktikajaru guhyam. 


13. Brahmayāmala, f. 3313-4 (4.739c-741b): mahāpātrasya vai devi laksanam špņu sāmpratam N 
gomukham gajaprstham và gajakumbhas tathaiva ca | kūrmaprsthākrtis caiva šaktipātram 
tathaiva ca ll sastha<m> padmam samakhyatam kapalam varavarņņini "Hear now, O 
Goddess, the defining characteristics of human skull-bowls. [They are], O you of fine 
complexion, [that which has the shape of] a cow's face, an elephant's back, an 
.elephant's frontal lobe, that which has the shape of a tortoise's back, the Sakti-bowl, 
and, sixth, the Lotus-bowl." 


14. So Tantrāloka 27.29 means "And in the Brahmayamala it is taught that the [skull-]bowl 
(pātram) [may be of the following six kinds:] (1) the excellent Cow-face 
(gomukha[patra|m), (2) the Elephant-back (gajatala[patra]m, i.e. gajaprsthapātram), (3) 
the Tortoise-back (kürmatala[patra]m, i.e. kūrmaprsthapātram), (4) that which is rounded 
like the frontal-lobe [of an elephant] (i.e. the gajakumbhapātram [the Elephant-lobe]), 

— 
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That he had no access to the Brahmayāmala, or at least that he did not know 
it, is confirmed by his comments on Tantrāloka (4.60-65), in which Abhinavagupta 
paraphrases the Brahmayamala's teaching of a form of propitiation by means of 
which a person may raise himself to the status of each of the ascending ranks of 
initiate, the resulting status depending on the length of time for which he maintains 
the observance. The propitiation is that of the goddess Raktā, as is clearly stated 
in 4.63cd (šrīmadraktārādhanakarmaņi) and 4.65b (raktadevi).^ Now Raktā is one 
of the four goddesses that form the inner retinue of the principal deity in the 
system of the Brahmayamala, the other three being Karālī, Candaksi, and 
Mahocchusmā; and after this passage the Brahmayāmala goes on to teach 
propitiations of each of these remaining three followed by a fifth, collective 
propitiation. Jayaratha reveals that he is ignorant of the text, and hence of the 
deities worshipped on its authority, because he takes raktā- in 4.63cd and 4.65b 
to be an epithetic name of the generic goddess Caņdikā.' 


As a final example of the contraction in Kashmir of the available corpus of 
Saiva scriptures by the time of Jayaratha I draw attention to the Yogasaritcara, a 
Kaula text of which Abhinavagupta made much use.” Here too it seems very 
likely that Jayaratha had no access to the text itself but knew it only through 
Abhinavagupta’s paraphrases and citations. The content of some of the passages 
that draw on it is so obscure that direct citation would have been desirable, though 
in this case it may be that even if he had seen the original he would have been 
unable to take us much further. 


The first use of this text in the Tantrāloka is a long direct citation of eighteen 
verses (4.127-144), an obscure passage for which Abhinavagupta offers no detailed 
explanation, excusing himself from doing so with the claim that the content is 


— (5) that which has the [triangular] shape of Sakti (i.e. the $aktipātram), and (6) that 
which has the shape of a lotus (i.e. the padmapātram).” 


15. Tantrāloka 4.63c-64: tatraiva ca punah šrīmadraktārādhanakarmaņi W vidhiri: proktam sada 
kurvan māsenācārya ucyate | pakseņa sādhako "rdhārdhāt putrakah samayī tathā. The source- 
text is Brahmayāmala 21.70b-71b (MS f. 101r4): māsenācārya ucyate | paksena sādhako hy 
esa bhütale mantravigrahah | prathaman tu vratam hy etad raktayah parikirtitam, or rather 
a variant of this, since there is no reference here to the two lower grades of initiate. 


16. Tantrālokaviveka on 4.63cd: érimadraktayah éricandikayà vidhāne. 


17. He draws on it in Tantrāloka 4.126c-144; 6.58cd; 12.23; 13.241c-242b; 15.65; 15.391c- 
396; 28.10c-14; 29.82c-91; 29.97-100b; and 32.10c-31c. 
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just too secret to be exposed.” Instead he offers in two verses before the passage 
and one after it what he takes to be its hidden gist, namely the process by which 
consciousness flows into each of the twelve faculties from a state of pure 
subjectivity through an intermediate conceptual state to a state of sensual 
apprehension of the object of cognition.” In my view Jayaratha has misunderstood 
how Abhinavagupta meant these verses to be interpreted. But this is not the 
appropriate place to demonstrate that. I wish only to show that the very obscurity 
of the cited passage, the absence of detailed analysis by Abhinavagupta, and lack 
of access to the source of the citation and therefore to its broader context, gave 
Jayaratha the freedom to add to the tradition an elaborate interpretation of his 
own, one that in the context of its production in thirteenth-century Kashmir 
could neither be verified nor refuted. 


The passage begins with four verses which equate four parts of the human 


eye with four-coloured circles of unnamed powers: the white of the eye with one 


of sixteen, the red margin with one of twelve, the grey iris with one of eight, and 
the black pupil with one of four. Given Abhinavagupta’s statement of the gist of 
the passage and the fact that the field of the object and that of the faculties are 
regularly equated by Abhinavagupta with the moon and the sun and that these 
are considered by him to be sixteenfold and twelvefold, we can be sure that the 
sequence from sixteen to four was understood by him to represent the object, the 
external faculties, conceptual awareness, and the subject respectively. But 
Jayaratha’s erroneous reading of Abhinavagupta’s interpretation frees him to 
introduce a reading derived loosely from the Krama, even though not one of the 
passages of the Yogasaricāra quoted or paraphrased by Abhinavagupta reveals 
any connection with that system. He was no doubt encouraged by the fact that 
the citation was placed by Abhinavagupta in a Krama-based context, namely an 
exposition of the sequence of the Kālīs of the Cycle of the Nameless 
(anakhyacakram), reduced from thirteen to twelve to adapt them to his Trika- 
Krama synthesis. 


18. Tantrāloka 4.146ab: na vyākhyātarh tu nirbhajya yato 'tisarahasyakam. 


19. Tantrāloka 4.125-126: sā ca mātari vijūāne mane karanagocare | meye caturvidham bhāti 
rüpam ašritya sarvadā W šuddhasartvinmayī prācye jüane $abdanarüpint| karane 
grahaņākārā yatah Sriyogasamcare; and 4.145: atra tātparyatah proktam akse 
kramacatustayam | ekaikatra yatas tena dvādašātmakatoditā. 


fii 
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Jayaratha connects the sixteen with the sixteen Kālīs which, he says, constitute 
the Cycle of the Nameless in the scripture Kramasadbhāva, taking these as 
representing the co-existence, within a higher fusion, of the object (prameyam), 
instruments of cognition (pramāņam), subject (pramātā), and pure awareness 
(pramā), each of these four consisting of itself in predominance together with the 
other three subordinate within it, thus making the total of sixteen.” He equates 
the twelve with the twelve Kalis of the same cycle as it is taught by Abhinavagupta, 


20. 


Tantrālokaviveka, vol. 3, p. 136, ll. 7-13, on 4.127: ye švete caksurmandale dršyete 
dr$yamüne na  raktamandalavad gupte tatra visvakrodikarad uttamam 
prameyapramanapramatrpramanam sarvasarvātmakatvāt sodasaram cakram tisthati 
[<--stham] tadrūpatayā parisphuratīty arthah. yadabhiprayenaiva šrīkramasadbhāva- 
bhattārake anakhyacakre sodašaiva devyah pūjyatvenoktāh “The circle with sixteen spokes 
is in the two white bands of the eye that are seen, that are visible, not hidden as the red 
circles are [by the eyelids]. That is to say, it is manifest in the form of these. It is [called] 
‘supreme’ [here] because it encompasses everything. It is sixteen-spoked because the 
object of cognition, the means of cognition, the agent of cognition, and cognition each 
consist of all [four]. It is precisely to express this that sixteen is the number of goddesses 
prescribed for worship in the cycle of the Nameless in the venerable Kramasadbhava.” 


In fact, there are seventeen Kālīs in this cycle in the Kramasadbhava, as Jayaratha 
himself tells us in Tantralokaviveka, vol. 3, p. 190, Il. 4-6: . . . Srikramasadbhavabhattarake 
anākhyacakre saptadaša devyah pūjyatvenoktāh. Only an incomplete manuscript of this 
text has survived and the part it lacks includes that in which the cycle of the Nameless 
and its constituent goddesses are taught. Their number and names can, however, be 
established from another source with the help of an indication given by Jayaratha. 
For, after the words just cited he quotes the two verses of the beginning and the three- 
and-a-half verses of the end of the passage in the Kramasadbhava in which these 
seventeen goddesses are detailed. In the beginning the first is identified as Srstikali 
and in the end the seventeenth is descibed as follows (ibid., ll. 16-18): 
mahābhairavaghorasya candarüpasya sarvatah | grasate ya mahākālī *dvyastakam (conj.: 
dvyastakā Ed.) kālanāšinī W saptādašī tu sā kali viddhi sarvārthakāriņī. Now, the 
Kālīkulakramārcana, a paddhati of the Krama composed by Vimalaprabodha, the 
Rājaguru of the Nepalese king Arimalla (r. ce 1200-1216), teaches a set of seventeen 
goddesses to be worshipped in the cycle of the Nameless, and their identity with 
those taught in the lost portion of the Kramasadbhāva is established both by 
circumstantial details given in the section of which this is a part — they match 
features distinctive of the Kramasadbhava as we know it from the surviving portion — 
and by the fact that the seventeenth is named there Mahābhairavaghora- 
caņdagrasanakālī. This evidently is the name conveyed in the verses that Jayaratha 
quotes from the Kramasadbhāva. The seventeen are Srstikālī, Sthitikali, Sarhhārakālī, 
Raktakālī, Sukālī, Yamakālī, Mrtyukālī, Bhadrakālī, Paramārkakālī, Mārtaņdakālī, 

— 
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saying that they are twelve because here the field of the object has been resorbed, 
leaving the fusion of the instruments of cognition (pramāņam), the subject 
(pramātā), and pure awareness (pramā). The eight are then said to be these twelve 
reduced by the resorption of the four elements representing the instruments of 
cognition into the subject, leaving only the fusion of this subject and pure 
awareness. The four arise when the subject is resorbed in turn into pure awareness. 


Having identified the sixteen and the twelve with sets of deities he goes on to 
do the same for the eight and the four. But here the Krama offers no obvious 
possibilities. He turns therefore to Abhinavagupta's Trika. He identifies the eight 
with the Trika's three goddesses (Para, Parāparā, and Aparā), their three Bhairava 
consorts, and their ground divided similarly into male and female as Kule$vara 
and Kulešvarī, and the four with the three goddesses and their unitary ground 
Mātrsadbhāva (which though masculine as the name of a mantra is identified in 


the Trika of Abhinavagupta with Parā in a higher form or with the goddess 
Kālasarnkarsiņī). 


All this is extremely unlikely to be what the author of the Yogasaricara intended. 
Jayaratha cites no sources in support of his reading and it is improbable that any 
source would have supported it. For it combines in a transparently ad hoc fashion 
elements from two mutually exclusive forms of the Krama, the seventeen-Kali 


— Kālāgnirudrakālī, Mahākālakālī, Krsakali, Sarvāntakālī, Šivakālī, Krodhakālī, and 
Mahābhairavaghoracaņdagrasanakālī, these names being present in their mantras 
given in f. 26r6-VI and (for the first twelve) ff. 13v6-14r5, which are formed by placing 
ām pharn phi maha before the vocative of the name with kali ambāpāda after it. This is 
the series of thirteen taught in that order in the Devīpaficašataka for the cycle of the 
Nameless with the addition of Krsakālī, Sarvāntakālī, Sivakali, and Krodhakālī 
between Mahākālakālī and the last, except that the last there has the slightly different 
name Mahabhairavacandograghorakali (f. 21V [5.4ab]: mahabhairavacandograghora 
kālī parāvarā). When Jayaratha says that the Yogasartcāra"s circle of sixteen is or is 
equivalent to the sixteen goddesses prescribed for worship in the Kramasadbhava, he 
surely intends us to understand that the seventeenth is dropped as the goddess of the 
centre of the circle. But here we glimpse the artificiality of these manipulations. For 
the Kālīs that he equates with the Yogasaricara's circle of twelve are evidently those 
taught in the Tantrāloka, which are twelve there only as a result of Abhinavagupta's 
creative adjustment of the Deviparicasataka, in which (ff. 20r-21v [5.20-48.]) they are 
thirteen and in a somewhat different order from his (in the order also seen in the 


Kramasadbhāva); and there it is not the thirteenth (central) Kālī that is dropped but the 
fifth, Sukālī. 
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system of the Kramasadbhava and the thirteen-Kālī system of the Devipaficasataka, 
both reduced by one to suit the context following the lead given by Abhinavagupta 
in his adaptation of the second, and then equally arbitrarily combines these with 
sets of eight and four compiled from the Trika. 


However, it would be wrong to accuse Jayaratha of personal intellectual 
dishonesty. He fails to disclose that he is guessing in such cases because he is 
participating in a culture of knowledge in which admission of ignorance or doubt 
is precluded for him by the obligation to pass on to his successors a corpus of 
interpretation that must mirror the original revelation on which it is based and 
therefore be free of the confessions of ignorance or uncertainty that are the very 
basis of enquiry in the very different world of modern historical scholarship. 
Wherever gaps appear in the edifice of knowledge they were to be filled by creative 
exegesis on the basis of available knowledge and the author’s intuition; and we 
may say that this is one of the means by which traditions such as this, that are 
rooted in texts believed to be infallible, are kept alive and evolve in spite of the 
depredations of time.” 


But the contraction of the textual base of the. Kashmirian Šaiva tradition 
already evident in the thirteenth century in Jayaratha's commentary on the 
Tantrāloka is merely incipient. It is far more advanced in the centuries that followed. 
Since the time of Jayaratha the Kashmirian brahmin community has had to endure 
conditions that were certainly not favourable to the preservation of their traditions 
of learning and religion. For Kashmir passed under Muslim rule in 1320 and 
remained a Muslim state for five centuries, first under the independent Sultans of 
the Shāhmīrī dynasty, then under the Chaks (1555-86), the Mughals (1586-1753), 
and the Afghans of Kabul (1753-1819), before passing to the Sikhs of Lahore 
(1819-46) and the Hindu Dogras of Jammu (1846-1947). During the long period 
of Muslim rule all the non-brahmin population of the valley and many of the 
brahmins themselves had embraced Islam; those brahmins who remained were 
starved of the royal patronage that had sustained their Sanskrit scholarship and 
important aspects of their religion; and there were repeated outbreaks of 
persecution during which the brahmins, their temples, religious observances, and 


21. Among other important Šaiva scriptural texts used by Abhinavagupta but apparently 
not accessible to Jayaratha are the Kamika, Bhairavakula, Gamašāsana, and Ānandašāstra. 
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manuscripts suffered greatly.“ Moreover, during the time of Mughal and Sikh 
rule there was a dramatic reduction in the population of the valley that must 
have severely depleted the already greatly diminished brahmin community. 
Reliable population records do not exist for that period. But the Tarīkh-ī-Hasan of 
the Kashmirian historian Maulavi Hasan Shah (1832-98) reports that a census 
carried out by the Mughal governor Saif Khan in 1670 showed that there were 
then 1,243,033 inhabitants in the valley, while Sir Walter Lawrence, who was 
Settlement Commissioner of Kashmir from 1889 to 1898, calculated that in 1835 
there could have been no more than 200,000.” How many of these were brahmins 
is uncertain. But the census of 1891, by which time the population, benefitting 
from a return to stable government, had seen a phenomenal rise to 814,000, 
recorded that the followers of the brahmanical religion in the Kashmir valley 


. constituted only 6.9 per cent of the total, about 56,000. If this, as is probable, was 


close to the proportion in 1835, then the brahmins at that time would have 
numbered no more than about 14,000. In 1877 the Sanskritist Georg Bühler 
reported (1877: 19) that according to a recent census there were no more than 
40,000 to 50,000 brahmins in the valley, of whom about half, 24,000, lived in the 
capital. If this distribution was about the same in 1835, when the population was 
at its lowest ebb, then of the 14,000 brahmins that remained at that time only 
about 7,000 will have been in the capital, where such Sanskrit learning as survived 
was probably to be found; and of these only a small proportion will have belonged 
to the few families that had been able to maintain that learning. Bühler's informants 
told him in 1875-76 that these families were then no more than thirty or forty in 


22. The historians of Kashmir report such persecutions under Sikandar (1389-1413), ‘Ali 
Shah (1413-20), Haidar Shah (1470-72), Fath Shah (1506-16), Muhammad Shah (third 
reign: 1516-28), Shah Jahan (1628-58), Muhammad Shah (1719-48), Fagīr Ullah Kanth 
(1767-68), Amir Muhammad Khan Jawan Sher (1770-76), and Mir Hazār Khan (1793). 
See Parmu 1969, pp. 97-98, 111-12, 130-31, 177, 198, 200-201, 360-61, 362, 369; Kilam 
1955, pp. 40-47, 64-66, 81-86, 117-121, 165-67, 173-75, 203-05; Fortunately, there were 
periods of tolerance and good government during which the brahmin community 
was able to draw breath, notably the reigns of Zain-ul-'Abidin (1420-70), Hasan 
Shah (1472-1484), the Mughals Akbar (1586-99) and Aurangzeb (1658-1707), and, 
during the Afghan period, Raja Sukhajivana (1753-62). But though those families 
that had survived persecution and had a tradition of Sanskrit learning could return 
to their vocation what had been destroyed could not be recovered. 


23. Sufi 1974, vol. 1, p. 276; Parmu 1969, pp. 392-93. 
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number and that the Saiva Gurus were drawn from among them.” Even if all 
these families maintained Saiva learning, which is improbable, this is a perilously 


small base for the preservation of a complex religious culture under unfavourable 
conditions. 


It is hardly surprising, then, to find evidence of a severe contraction in the 
number and range of the Saiva scriptures preserved by the community since the 
advent of Muslim rule. Jayaratha was able to quote from the majority of those 
that had been utilized by Abhinavagupta. But of these numerous texts only the 
Svacchanda, Netra, Vijfianabhairava, Mālinīvijayottara, Paratrisika, Matanga, and 
part of the Mrgendra. have survived in the manuscript tradition of the valley, 
largely, it would seem, because they were transmitted with running commentaries, 
or in the case of the fourth, with Varttikas and the like, which having been 
composed in the golden age of Kashmirian Saiva learning were the object of 
special veneration and much copied; and of these only the first two Tantras appear 
to have been supported throughout this period by a living tradition of ritual 
practice, since the worship of Svacchandabhairava and AmrteSabhairava that 
they teach was the basis of the paddhatis followed until recent times by the Saiva 
Gurus of Kashmir for initiation (diksa), fire-sacrifice (agnikaryam), and the post- 
mortuary rituals of cremation (Sivanirvanavidhih) and the offerings to the dead 
(Sivakriya, šivašrāddham). 


As for the Trika, we may infer with some confidence that it died out rather 
earlier as a system of ritual practice. For there is no trace in the surviving collections 
of Kashmirian manuscripts of any paddhati for Trika worship or initiation. The 


24. Bühler 1877, p. 20: "[The Kashmir brahmins] are divided into two halves, the 
aristocracy and the common herd. To the former belongs, firstly, a small number of 
particularly respected families — thirty or forty according to my informants — who 
have kept up, and still keep up, the study of Sanskrit, and live on ināms, allowances 
from the Maharaja, and on fees which they receive for officiating as ācāryas, or 
superintendents of ceremonies before the domestic fire, and of $raddhas, or sacrifices 
to the manes, and of the Saiva worship. The other members of the aristocracy are the 
officials and the great traders, who have left the study of Sanskrit and taken to Persian. 
The plebs is composed of the so-called Bāch-bhattas, said to number 1,200 families, 
who gain their livelihood as performers of the manual work at the various ceremonies 
and as copyists, and by the priests at the tīrthas or places of pilgrimage. The latter are, 
however, considered to rank a long way below the Bach-Bhattas." On p. 24 (quoted 
above) he confirms that the Saiva Gurus were among the first of these groups. 
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same conclusion is supported by the surviving manuscripts of those of 
Abhinavagupta’s works, the Tantrāloka and the Tantrasāra, that cover this system 
in both its gnostic and practical aspects. For, the marginal annotations that these 
commonly contain are restricted to the chapters that deal with matters other 
than ritual. The demise of the Trika as a tradition sustained by ritual observance 
is also suggested by the character of the commentary on the Trika's Parātrīsikā 
composed by Rājānaka Laksmīrāma (Lasa Kāka) at some time near the end of 
the eighteenth century or the beginning of the nineteenth century.” For, that 
shows no knowledge of the Trika itself other than of its theoretical superstructure. 
It fails to recognize that the Mantra that is the basis of the course of worship and 
meditation taught in that text is sauh, the seed-syllable that embodies the Trika's 
Goddess Parābhattārikā. Instead it takes it to be the Aghoramantra, that is to 
say, the thirty-two-syllable mantra of Svacchandabhairava, thus substituting for 
the text's condensed form of Trika worship one constructed from the only system 
of Saiva worship that had survived in Kashmir from early times doyrn to the 
author's.* It is hard to believe that this substitution could have occurred if the 
Trika itself had still a living tradition of ritual at the time.” 


25. This commentary does not give the date of its composition, but the same author tells 
us in the closing verse of his Bhagavadgītātattvaprakāšikā that he completed this work 
in Á$vina of the Saka year 1732, that is to say, in ce 1811: laksmīrāma iti dvijo ‘tra 
nivasan kaémirabhümandale meror matur upāttadehajanano rājānagopālakāt | šīršāke 
dviguņādribhūparimite māse tathaivāšvine $uklayam pratipady ajanghrinirato gītāsu tikam 
vyadhāt. 

26. Paratrisikavivrti, p. 14 on v. 26: aghoramantrena ca saptavimsativaram 

astottarašatāksamālāpādena mantritām; p. 15 on 28: caturdašavāram aghorabhijaptena 

puspena; p. 16 on 30c-32b: mahesvariri param devīm aghoramantrena parayā bhaktyā 
atyādareņa pūjayet. He also imposes the Svacchanda's system of worlds (bhuvanāni) 

(pp. 11-12 on v. 21). His engagement with the tradition of the Svacchanda and Netra is 

evidenced by a composite codex in Berlin which contains among a number of short 

Šaiva texts two attributed to this author that pertain to this field: (1) a 

*Niskalasvacchandadhyānavivaraņa, an analysis in 22 lines of the visualization-verse 

(dhyana šlokah) of the Svacchandodyota (madhyaprananivistahamsa- . . . ) that is used in 

the worship of Niskalasvacchanda (colophon, f. 91v3v: iti rājānakalasakākena vivaranam 

viracitam); and (2) a *Amrte$varadhyanavivrti in 17 lines on the visualization-verse of 
the Netroddyota (dvūrešā ...) used in the worship of Amrtešvarabhairava (colophon, 

f. 91vI17: iti lasakākakrtā bibet. 


27. How soon after Abhinavagupta it died out I cannot say. But I doubt that even Jayaratha 
was a Trika initiate. If we compare his commentary on the sections of the Tantrāloka 
E 


fim 
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The same fate appears to have befallen the Krama. The existence of 
Kashmirian manuscripts of a few of its texts shows an enduring engagement 
with the gnostic aspects of this tradition;” and this engagement continued until 
relatively recent times. We see it around the middle of the eighteenth century in 


— that deal with these technical matters with his commentary on the Vāmakešvarīmata, 


28. 


the root-Tantra of the Sākta cult of the goddess Tripurasundari, we see a marked 
difference of approach. In the former I see nothing that could not be derived from his 
reading of the relevant written sources, whereas the latter is highly technical, 
abounding in polemics against divergent views of the minutiae of ritual. It is probable, 
therefore, that Jayaratha's own ritual observance was in this later Sakta system rather 
than in that of the Trika. This does not mean that the Trika was not still alive among 
other practitioners: indeed he refers in his Tantralokaviveka to the existence of Gurus 
in Kashmir whose ritual system combined those of the Devyāyāmala and the 
Madhavakula, that is to say a text of the Trika and a text of the Kālīkula (on 29.56: atra 
hi kesam cana guriinam éridevyayamalasrimüdhavakularthasammelanaya sampradāyah 
samasti). However, it alerts us to the danger of assuming that if an author comments 
on the sections of a text that deal with ritual he must himself have been a practitioner 
of those rituals. By Jayaratha's time the Tantrāloka had achieved an eminence by 
virtue of its theoretical sophistication that made it an authority for a wider range of 
Saivas than those who were followers of the Trika. We see this from the fact that it is 
much cited in Jayaratha's commentary on the Vāmakešvarīmata and in South Indian 
commentaries on other non-Trika Šākta works, such as the Maharthamafijariparimala 
(Krama), and the Yoginihrdayadipika (Srividya). 


We have Kashmirian manuscripts of the following Krama texts: the Kālikāstotra of 
Jūānanetra alias Sivananda, the Old Kashmiri Mahānayaprakāša of Sitikantha with a 
Sanskrit commentary, the Prakrit. Maharthamafjari of the South Indian 
Mahe$varánanda with a short redaction of his Sanskrit auto-commentary (-parimala), 
the Chummāsarhketaprakāša of Niskriyānandanātha, which is a Sanskrit commentary 
on 105 Old Kashmiri Krama aphorisms known as chummah and also incorporates a 
series of 30 Old Kashmiri verses on the oral instructions (kathah, carcāh) of the Krama, 
and the related Sanskrit Vātūlanāthasūtra with its commentary by Anantašakti. The 
Mahārthamatijarī was particularly widely read. It appears commonly in composite 
Kashmirian codices of the kind that bring together for pious study (adhyayanam) a 
number of gnostic works, often both Saiva and Vedāntic, such as this, the 
Vijūānabhairava, the Paramārthasāra and Bodhapaficadasika of Abhinavagupta, the 
Šivastotrāvalī of Utpaladeva, the Spandakarika, the Ātmabodha of Sankaracarya, the 
Kaivalyopanisad, the Atharvasiropanisad, the Mahopanisad, and the Bhagavadgītā; see, 
for example, manuscripts 5389, 5407, 5615, 5705 and 5737 in Ehlers 2006. The 
catalogue of the Sanskrit manuscripts in the Research and Publication Department 
in Srinagar lists 25 of this text (Raina 1989, ser. nos. 2240-65), of which 21 are in 
composite codices. 
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the Vijfianabhairavavivrti of the Siva[svamin] Upadhyaya (Sivopadhyaya)” who 
wrote during the rule of Raja Sukhajīvana (1753-63), and in the early nineteenth 
century in the Sivaratrirahasya, whose author, also called Siva[svamin] 
Upādhyāya, is said, in a note at the end of a manuscript of this work, to haye 
been alive in Kashmir during the reign of Ranjit Singh (1819-39)? For, that work 
draws on the pentads of the Krama to provide an inner meaning for the five 
faces of the cone-shaped liriga of baked clay (paricaputtalalingam), known as the 
safié potul" in Kashmiri, which is prescribed in this text for worship during the 
annual Sivarátri festival.? We also see knowledge of the Krama in the 


29. See pp. 66-69 of that work. 
30. Vijūānabhairavavivrti p. 144, v. 5. 


31. Stein 1894, No. 3669 dha: granthakartā ka$miresu maharajaranajitsimhasya samaye jīvann 
āsīt. It is very likely that our author is the Sivasvamin/Sivarama/Sivopadhyaya 
who, as Stein reports (1892, p. xiii), is praised in a versified colophon at the end of the 
editio princeps of the Rājatarangiņī of Kalhana for having preserved in his home the 
only copy of that work in Kashmir. Stein tells us (ibid.) that Troyer, the editor, reports 
that his edition was based on a copy of that manuscript, which Mr. Moorcroft had 
obtained on loan from Šivasvāmin through the intercession of the Trikešvara in the 
course of an official visit to the Valley in ce 1822/23. When Georg Bühler visited 
Kashmir in 1877 he found the same manuscript with Kešavarāma, Šivarāma's 
grandson in the male line, and adds that Šivarāma and his descendants to the present 
day have been the hereditary Gurus of the Trika family. The Trika family is that 
known in the vernacular as Tikku/Tikkoo, so that the term Trikešvara used in the 
colophon of the editio princeps evidently denotes the patriarch of that clan. The 
vernacular name of the Upādhyāya clan (jātih, Kshm. zāt) is Padey. 


32. Šivarātrirahasya, vv. 83c-84b, eguating the five-faced image with the body and the five 
senses: mrnmaye deha evāsau paficendriyamukhah smrtah W puttalatvam vimtšyāsya na 
kuryān mamataim budhah | paficaputtalalingasya pūjanārtho ‘yam īritah; 89c-96b, equating 
the five faces of the image with (1) the five recipients of the Krama’s worship of the 
pīthacakram (Pitha, Śmaśāna, Ksetrapala, Melapa, and Yaga), (2) the five gross elements 
from ether to earth, (3) the five sense-objects from sound to odour, (4) the five Cause- 
deities from Sadāšiva to Brahma, (5) the goddesses of the five flows (Vāmešvarī, 
Khecari, Dikcarī, Sarnhārabhaksiņī/Gocarī, and Raudraraudrešvarī/Bhūcarī), (6) 
and the five phases of cognition (udyamah, avabhāsanam, carvanam, kalagrasah, and 
višrāntih): vimršyarh paficadha rüpam caitanyakulapaficake \\ 90 mrnmaye puttale dehe 
paficadhatvam smrtarh budhaih | prathamam pranavah pitham vyoma vāmešvarī tathā W 91 
*sadasivodyamau (corr. : sadāšivodyamau Cod.) caiva pithadehah prakirtitah | tatah 
Srikhecaridevi vayuh sparšo "vabhasanam W 92 īšvarah kāladāhātmā Smasanam cintayed 
budhah | prakāšānandarūpasya ksetrasya pariraksaņāt \\ 93 melapayagayugmena senum 
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Gayatrimantraviorti of Sivasvamin/Sivarama Upadhyaya, probably the same? 
who is said, in a similar note at the end of a manuscript of the text, to have been 
living at the beginning of the same reign.** But no Kashmirian manuscript of any 
paddhati of this system has come to light to prove the survival of its rites, nor any 
manuscript of any of its scriptures, which were still available to Jayaratha. 


— 


33. 


34. 


"bhidhiyate | riipam šrīdikcarī tejo mahārudro ‘pi *carvanam (em. : daršanam Cod.) ll 94 
vyāptarh *sarihārabhaksiņyā (em. : sarisārabhaksiņyā Cod.) samarasyatmakam jalam | ukto 
melāpašabdena paficavahopadesakaih V 95 raso jalarit *gocarī (em. : khecarī Cod.) ca kālagrāsas 
ca kešavah | *alangrüsatmako (em. : alangārāstmake Ed.) yāgo *raudraraudrešvarīšritah 
(corr. : raudraraudrisvarisritah Cod.) \\ 96 prthivī gandho bhūcarī ca višrāntir atmabhüs 
tathā. This draws without acknowledgement on the Mahānayaprakāša published in 
the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, three verses of which are also cited without attribution 
in the Vijūānabhairavavivrti, p. 67, 1l. 10-13, Il. 18-19 (=Trivandrum Mahānayaprakāša 
7.126-127 and 143). This text, then, can be added to works of the Krama that were 
studied in Kashmir into the late eighteenth or early nineteenth century. It is unfortunate 


that in spite of this to my knowledge no Kashmirian manuscript of the text has come 
to light. 


The term puttalah here renders Kashmiri pótul" / putul” "an idol, image" (Grierson 
1915, s.v.). For sañë potul* see Grierson 1915, s.v. meaning "an image on which one 
sprinkles water," from sañ "the sprinkling of water [on a deity]" (cf. Grierson 1915, 
s.v). For the presence of the sañë pótul" in the ritual of Hērath (< šivarātrih) see the 
drawing of the pūjā-layout in Handu 1978, where it is called sanyā putalū. The name 
is appropriate because, as that layout shows, it is placed on a bhadrapithah with a 
channel for the run-off of the liquids that must be poured over it. Cf. 
Šivarātripūjāpaddhati folio side 26, 1. 3: snānārthart bhadrapīthe; and 62, ll. 1-4: 
$ivarātryādivišesadivasesv atišuddhāmbunā sahitaih pafcada$adravyai$ ceti sodasa 
mahāsnānāni devāya dadyāt. For its being made of baked clay and representing the 
liga (84c and 90a) see Madan 1961, pp. 130. The Sivarátri worship overcoded by 
Sivopadhyaya is the Kashmirian Smārta form (with Devi, Vatuka, and Rama [v. 
87ab: devivatukaramadipüjakah]; cf. Madan 1961, p. 130), not that of the strictly Saiva 
cult of Svacchandabhairava/Amrte$varabhairava (taught in the fragmentary 


Šivarātripūjāpaddhati MS); and this fact underlines the theoretical, non-ritual character 
of the Krama here. 


Gayatrimantravivrti, final colophon: samüpteyam gāyatrīmantravivrtih. krtih 
šrīsivasvāminah. upādhyāyaulotpannašivarāmaprakāšitā | šrīvidyātustaye — bhüyad 
gāyatrīvivrtih para. In this work Sivaráma quotes the Chummāsariketaprakāša (f. 17V3- 
6): vannavihinaniruttaru khassaru (em.: khasmaruna Cod.) jagasa mūlapakiti gāyatra *repha 
(em. : ka A) ! takārahakāravikassaru vannacitra cificeya *vicitra (em. : vicitta Cod.) iti 
chummāsanketaprakāše. 


Stein 1894, No. 2668 ka: krtir iyam paņditašivarāmasya Kāsmīrikopādhyā- 
yavarisaprasütasya yah šrīmahārājaraņajitsirnhasya kāšmīrarājyārambhe jīvitavān. 


=: 


[i 
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The tradition of ritual based on the Svacchanda and-Netra, which from at least 
the tenth century seems to have been the predominant form of Saivism in the 
valley, clung on somewhat longer. When Georg Bühler observed the traditions of 
Kashmir in 1875-76, he reported that it was customary among the Saiva brahmins 
of the valley to undergo an elaborate ceremony of Saiva initiation following the 
Kaladiksa[paddhati]. He acquired manuscripts of this text, which are now preserved 
in the collection of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute in Pune. These 
contain redactions of the work of that name originally composed by the 
Kashmirian Guru Manodadatta in ce 1335/36 but subsequently expanded and 
containing in one redaction a series of hymns of which the latest is the 
Šambhukrpāmanoharastava composed by Rājānaka Ratnakaņtha in the seventeenth 
century.” The procedure laid out for initiation in this text is based on the 
Svacchanda, with some ancillary matter from the Netra. We can be sure, then, 
that though the Trika had died out in all but its doctrinal superstructure, and the 
Krama too, this other ritual tradition at least had survived into the late nineteenth 
century. 


However, it did so in a manner that presaged its demise. For Biihler tells us 
that his Saiva brahmin acquaintances informed him that they attributed no special 
value to their Saiva ceremonies but underwent them simply as a matter of family 
tradition. In this respect they showed themselves ignorant of one of the cardinal 
Saiva doctrines, found throughout the scriptures and in all exegetical traditions, 
namely that Saiva initiation effects a transformation of the self (atmasariskarah) 
that guarantees liberation at death.* It is possible that Biihler could have found a 
more learned Saiva informant among the brahmins of Kashmir, one who would 
have given him this doctrinally correct view of the purpose and value of initiation. 


35. The hymn appears in Kaladiksapaddhati, BORI MS 157 of 1886-92, 220r6-201vI5. 
Ratnakantha’s works and copies of manuscripts prepared by him bear dates that 
extend from 1648/49 to 1685/86. For a list of these compositions and manuscripts 
and their dates see Stein 1979, vol. 1, pp. 46-47. The Stein collection of manuscripts 
from Kashmir in the Bodleian library in Oxford contains several of the latter not 
mentioned in that listing. 


36. Bühler 1877, pp. 23-24: "Kashmirian Saivism did, and does not, content itself simply 
with the worship of Siva emblems, as is the case among the Smarta Brahmans in 
Maharastra and Gujarat. It is a real separate religion, with peculiar ceremonies and 
sacrifices and transcendental doctrines. There exists, for those who are willing to 
enter it, a regular order for which a special initiation, both by a mantra and a ge 
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But it is surely a further indication of the decline of Saivism by this time that those 
to whom he did speak showed no knowledge of the very belief that had articulated 
and justified the Saivas’ conviction of the superiority of their path to all others. It 
is unlikely that his informants were merely feigning ignorance in this matter, a 
possibility of which Būhler himself was aware, since the doctrine that Saiva 
initiation liberates was not an esoteric teaching to be concealed from the uninitiated. 
On the contrary it had been an essential element of how the Saivas presented 
themselves to others, their justification for their transcendence of what they saw 
as the mundane religion (laukiko dharmah) of the brahmanical tradition. It was 
openly declared in inscriptions and well known to their opponents.” Only if 
Saivism were the religion of an embattled minority in the midst of an orthodox 
brahmanical community could we easily imagine that Saivas might choose to 


— consisting of complicated ceremonies, is required. The mantra is frequently given 
first, and the dīksā years afterwards. The rites to be performed at the latter are very 
numerous, and are described in the Kalādīksās of the Government collection. They are 
Tantric imitations of the Vedic rites. The gurus are those Sanskrit-speaking Pandits 
who have been initiated. Saivas appear to modify their Vedic daily and occasional 
rites by adding new Tantric ones, for which the Kriyākāņda of Somašambhu is the 
guiding authority. My acquaintances were either unable or unwilling to tell me the 
purpose of their Saiva mysteries. They said that they did not consider them to be a 
special road to heaven or to final liberation, nor particularly to add to their sanctity. 
But they thought that it was better to be initiated, as it had been the custom of the 
country from time immemorial." The distinction drawn here between the giving of 
the mantra (mantropadešah) and dīksā proper is that between the preliminary 
samayadīksā that makes one a samayī and the full initiation known as the nirvāņadīksā 
which makes one a [nirvāņaļdīksitah (/putrakah). The ceremony of the former is set out 
in the short Kashmirian Sisyasariskara[paddhati] (c. 140 granthas). The only inaccurate 
statement in this passage is the author's judgement that the initiation consists of 
Tantric imitations of the Vedic rites. This is true of the postmortuary rites (Sanderson 
1995: 31-36) but not of initiation. 


37. The Šaiva doctrine that initiation liberates the soul was attacked early in the seventh 
century by the Buddhist Dharmakīrti in his Pramāņavārttikakārikā, 
Pramāņasiddhipariccheda, vv. 259c-69c. His criticisms have been addressed by 
Abhinavagupta's pupil Ksemarāja in his examination of initiation (dīksāvicārah) at 
the end of his commentary on the fifth Patala of the Svacchanda (Svacchandoddyota vol. 
3, pp. 73, 1. 10-84, 1. 9). Within the fold of orthodox Brahmanism we find the doctrine 
attacked by Aparārka, who ruled Konkan from 1110 to 1140, in his commentary on 
Yājūavalkyasmrti 1.7 in the context of a lengthy diatribe against the view that the 
Saiva scriptures should be counted among the means of valid knowledge of religious 


duty. 
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play down the significance that they attached to their ceremonies. But there can 
have been no need for this in Kashmir, where Saivism was the faith of the 
majority.* 


The end of this last surviving tradition of Saiva ritual was indeed approaching. 
When I was in Kashmir a century later in the 1970s I was told that the practice of 
Saiva initiation had been abandoned some fifty years earlier, and I heard the 
same concerning the Saiva post-mortuary rituals, though a printed text of the 
paddhatis for these, published in 1936, could still be purchased.” It appears, then, 
that the last remnants of the proper Saiva ritual practice current in the time of 
Abhinavagupta, as opposed to that of non-initiated devotees of Siva following 
Smārta models, had ceased in the valley close to the time of Swami Lakshman 
Joo’s birth in 1907, and, more crucially, that the Trika and Krama rituals had 


died out considerably earlier and perhaps had not been performed for several 
centuries. 


38. Bühler 1877, p. 23: "As regards their bhakti, or worship, nearly all Kashmirians are 
Saivas. A few families only are Saktas .... There are also a small number of Vaisņavas, 
39. These paddhatis are in Karmakāņda, Caturthapustakam, compiled by Pandit Keshav 
Bhatt Jyotishi (1873-1946), pp. 205-456. They are (1) the šivanirvāņapaddhatih for 
cremation (pp. 205-292), (2) the vaidikadasahnikapretakriya followed by the Saiva 
version, sivakriyavidhih, for the offerings to the departed during the ten days after 
death (pp. 293-312); (3) the annapūripūjāvidhih for the worship of an image made of 
boiled rice (Kashmiri anapür") placed on a wooden platform (the sivapithah) in the 
$rüddha (pp. 313-38); (4) the šivāstakāvidhih for the fire-sacrifice between the 
annapūrapūjāvidhih and the presentation of the Sraddha offerings (pp. 338-53); (5) the 
Sakta māsānumāsikašrāddhavidhau šivānvastakāvidhih for the preparation of the rice 
ball (pindah) in the seventeen Šrāddhas offered to the deceased during the course of 
the first year after death (pp. 354-57); (6) the sārirvatsarikašivašrāddhavidhih for the 
annual Šrāddha (pp. 358-77); (7) the ekoddistašivašrāddhavidhih for the Sraddha offered 
after the annapūripūjāvidhih and šivāstakāvidhih and before the šivānvastakāvidhih to 
the deceased (father or mother) in the year after death (pp. 377-91); (8).the 
Sivasapindikaranavidhih for the Sraddha in which after the first year after death has 
passed the deceased is raised to the status of an ancestor (pp. 391-409); (9) the Sakta 
šivadīpašrāddhavidhih for an additional $raddha for the deceased during the first year 
after death involving the lighting of nine lamps into the central of which Caņdā 
Kāpālinī (the primary goddess of the Brahmaydmala) is invoked as the destroyer of 
Death (pp. 410-52); and (10) the sivavaisvadevadinityakarmavidhih for the daily rites of 
— 
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It is evident, then, that when I studied the Trika under Swami Lakshman 
Joo's guidance his expertise, great though it was, could not be expected to extend 
to those parts of the surviving literature that are devoted to the Trika's rituals, 
which in the case of the Tantrāloka amount to about half of the whole.” This was 
certainly a disadvantage for one who was seeking to understand Abhinavagupta’s 
Trika and the related systems in their totality. For ritual, as the attention given to 
it in the Tantrāloka attests, had been a fundamental constituent of those traditions. 
Indeed, one might say in accordance with mainstream Saiva thinking in India 
that it was the base sustaining all other aspects of the religion. 


However, one should not conclude from this that Swami Lakshman Joo’s 
Saivism was not a living tradition carrying forward the heritage of the past. Firstly, 
in the years that he taught me I came to appreciate not only the depth and 
thoroughness of his understanding of the non-ritualistic aspects of his tradition 
and the literature that expounds them but also his personal faith in these as the 
means of self-realization, a faith manifest both in his own unswerving commitment 
to a life of Saiva meditation and study and in the deep devotion of the many 
disciples whose religious life he inspired and guided. His interpretation of the 
texts was rooted not only in his pupilage with his teacher Rajanaka Mahešvara,*' 
but also in his own lived experience, and if I came on occasion to the opinion that 


— food preparation, etc. (pp. 452-56). The preceding part (pp. 1-205) covers the 
Brahmanical Visnusraddha. The volume has been photographically reproduced in 
Chandra 1984. 


40. The chapters in the Tantrāloka that are devoted*to ritual, namely Ahnikas 15-33, 
comprise 2,637 verses out the total of 5859. They cover initiation, consecration to 
Office, cremation, Šrāddha, worship, both daily and periodic, and the installation of 
images and other substrates of worship. 


41. Swami Lakshman Joo acknowledges Rājānaka Mahešvara (Maheshvarnath Razdan) 
as his teacher in the Šaivašāstras in two Sanskrit verses at the end of his editions of 
the Bhagavadgitarthasamgraha and Šivastotrāvalī, praising his learning in Sanskrit 
Grammar, Sàmkhya, Yoga, and other Šāstras, and his deep devotion to Šiva 
(samkhyayogadiéastrajfiah pāņinīye patafjalih\ šivārkarašmisariīpātavyākoša- 
hrdayāmbujah | mahāmāhešvarah šrīmān rājānakamahešvarah | Saivasastraguruh sa me 
vākpuspair astu pūjitah). See also the Sripadukastuti of Swami Lakshman Joo’s disciple 
Jiya Lal Kaul (1902-1967), in which he reports that his Kashmirian Guru studied all 
the works of Kashmirian Saiva learning under the guidance of this scholar: 
mukundarājānakavaryasūnur mahešvarākhyo hi gurur garīyān W babhūva vidyagurur asya 
dhīmān mahatmanah punyavratasya tatra | satpatranyastam hi tathā Ravas 
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it departed to some degree from the intention of the texts themselves these 
departures were evidence that the tradition had not declined into a mere repetition 
of the formulations of the past but was indeed still a living force with the capacity 
for creative exegesis that enables such traditions to evolve. 


Secondly, the fact that Swami Lakshman Joo's Trika lacked the rituals taught 
in the Tantrāloka is perfectly defensible within the terms of the Trika of 
Abhinavagupta himself and may well have been inherited from an established 
tradition that had long co-existed with the ritualistic Saivism that survived in 
Kashmir into the early twentieth century. It is true that according to major Saiva 
scriptures and the school of Saiddhāntika Saiva exegesis that flourished in Kashmir 
in the tenth century alongside the traditions of the Svacchanda, Netra, the Trika, 
and the Krama there can be no valid Saivism without ritual, since it was held 
that no person has the authority to adopt Saiva observances and study the 
scriptures unless he has gone through that ceremony, and that no person may be 
a Guru of the system with the right and duty to initiate others, teach the scriptures, 
and consecrate images unless he has been first initiated and then ritually 
consecrated to that office by his predecessor. Moreover, the ritual of initiation 
was considered not merely an unavoidable rite of passage into the practice in the 
religion but also as essential to the attainment of the liberation that is the religion's 
goal. For it was held that the "impurity" (malah) that prevents the soul's liberation, 
though imperceptible, is a substance (dravyam), that therefore what is needed to 
remove it is not gnosis (jfanam) but action (kriyā, vyāpārah), and that the only 


— sarhšobhayām asa guruh sa rtūnam W tasmāt sutīrthād vidhivat tadanim saivagamacaryakrtani 
tani | sarvāņi šāstrāņi pariéramena papātha $ighram gurur asmadiyah (vv. 19c-21). It is 
said that his pupilage lasted seven years, ending in or not long before 1934, when he 
moved from the city to a seciuded house constructed for him by his father on the 
hillside above Ishabar village in the ancient Surešvarīksetra. 


Son of Rājānaka Mukunda and the representative of "an ancient family of scholars" 
(Šivasūtravimaršinī, KSTS ed., p. iii), Rājānaka Mahešvara worked in Srinagar as one 
of the Sanskrit Pandits of the Research Department of the Jammu and Kashmir State. 
His scholarly assistance and the loan of his manuscripts are acknowledged in the 
prefaces of many of the editions of Šaiva texts in the Kashmir Series of Texts and 
Studies between 1911 and 1930. But I have heard it said, and I have long suspected 
this, that his contribution to the preparation of these and other editions went far 
beyond the mere assistance or satisfactory discharge of undefined duties for which 
he was cursorily acknowledged by the Superintendent identified as the sole editor on 
their title pages. ' 
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action capable of bringing about this effect is the ceremony of initiation performed 
by Siva himself through the person of the officiating Guru. But Abhinavagupta 
developed his Trika on the foundation of opposition to this mainstream view. For 
him “impurity” is nothing but ignorance of one’s identity with Siva and it is 
therefore knowledge of that identity rather than the action of ritual that has the 
power to remove it. The rituals of the Trika, both initiation and post-initiatory 
worship, are efficacious in his view only inasmuch as they embody, enact, and 
inculcate this liberating knowledge. Furthermore, while knowledge may work 
through ritual, thereby rendering the latter efficacious, it need not do so. It may 
also proceed to its effect with the help of more subtle means, namely meditational 
practices, the gradual cultivation of liberating insight, or direct intuition, these 
being seen as an ascending hierarchy in which consciousness throws off the 
contraction that is its impurity through immersion in action (kriyā), conceptual 
knowledge (jfianam), or its own preconceptual dynamism (iccha), all culminating 
in the same enlightenment but by a progressively more direct path of access. 
These three modes of immersion in Sivahood (samāvešah) are, he explains, the 
āņavah samāvešah, saktah samāvešah, and šāmbhavah samdvesah taught in the 
Mālinīvijayottara, also known as the three methods or paths of access (upāyah), 
that is to say immersion that starts from (1) the contracted state of the psycho- 
physical individual (anuh), (2) the pure knowledge that is the power (Saktih) of 
Siva in the form of the conceptual cognition of ultimate reality, and (3) the intuition 
of [one’s identity with] Siva (sambhuh) in the preconceptual vitality of 
consciousness. Ritual is accommodated in this scheme merely as a lower extension 
of the first and lowest of these methods, there being higher action of a purely 
meditational kind that involves the cultivation of non-conceptual self-realization 
through such means as imaginative visualizations, meditation on the vital energies, 
and the repetition of mantras in harmony with the flow of the breath.” 


Ritual, then, is not indispensable in Abhinavagupta’s view; and he applies 
this position, as we might expect, to all aspects of the Trika. Thus for him it was 
not necessary that all should pass through the ceremonies of initiation and 
consecration in order to qualify as Gurus in this tradition. Some could become 


42. For a presentation of the ritualistic and gnostic positions of the two Kashmirian 
schools, with references to the relevant textual-sources see Sanderson 1992, pp. 282- 
91; 1995, pp. 36-47. 
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empowered to occupy this role by a purely internal process of self-realization, 
through a figurative initiation and consecration performed by the goddesses that 
are their own cognitive powers.? 


_ It is evident that Abhinavagupta did not venture to propose this ritual-free 
Trika as the norm. The Mālinīvijayottara, the scripture on which he chose to base 
his Trika, devotes too much attention to the rituals of initiation and consecration 
for this to have been a plausible strategy; and it is in any case probable that in his 
time the Trika maintained a broad base of adherents for whom these externals 
were predominant in practice. The Trika of meditation and gnosis alone is thus 
propounded as the path of an élite. Moreover, the mere fact that he sanctioned 
this alternative is not of itself conclusive evidence that it developed with the 
support of his authority as a distinct tradition over and above one that maintained 
its rituals, a tradition that in course of time, after the demise of those rituals, was 
inherited and passed on by Swami Lakshman Joo. To make that conclusion 
plausible we need evidence that the Trika of the kind advocated/for the élite by 
Abhinavagupta in the tenth century and propounded by Swami Lakshman Joo 
in the twentieth already existed well before the latter's time within the Kashmirian 
brahmin community as a tradition of meditation and gnosis followed by persons 
who had not received Šaiva initiation in the formal, ritualistic sense, but whose 
ritual life was or had been restricted, as Swami Lakshman Joo's appeared to be, 
to the common brahmanical inheritance of Smārta observance. | 


Now, evidence of just this kind exists. It is found in the Mrtitattvanusmarana, 
an unpublished Kashmirian Sanskrit verse treatise in Purāņic style attributed in 
its chapter colophons to the Bhrngisasamhita, which sets out the beliefs and rituals 
associated with death and the destiny of the soul thereafter, the rituals being of 
the common Smarta variety rather than the Šaiva but with an admixture of 


43. See Tantrāloka 4.42c-43bb: yasya svato ‘yam sattarkah sarvatraivādhikāravān W 43 
abhisiktah svasamvittidevibhir diksitaé ca sah | sa eva sarvücaryanam madhye mukhyah 
prakirtitah W 44 tatsammidhane nānyesu kalpitesv adhikāritā V sa samastam ca šāstrārtharh 
sattarkad eva manyate | 45 šuddhavidyā hi tan nāsti satyamı yad yan na bhāsayet. See also 
Parātrīšikā 18 (cited in this context in Tantrāloka 4.49): adrstamandalo ‘py evar yah 
kašcid vetti tattvatah | sa siddhibhāg bhaven nityarit sa yogi sa ca diksitah. Abhinavagupta 
terms such a Guru "natural" (akalpitah, sārtsiddhikah) as opposed to the "made" 
(kalpitah) Guru, one who acquires his office by passing through the usual external 
ceremonies (Tantrāloka 4.70c-71): yena kenāpy upāyena gurum ūrādhya bhaktitah M 
taddīksākrama-yogena $astrartham vetty asau tatah | abhisekart samāsādya yo bhavet sa tu 
kalpitah. 
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subordinate Saiva elements. It tells us that it is to be recited by the family priest 
(guruh) in the home after the death. of the father, mother, or teacher for the benefit 
of the deceased, the recitation beginning on the first day and ending on the 
twelfth.* Its survival in numerous manuscripts and the fact that these reveal a 
work that like the Kaladiksapaddhati has evolved distinct versions suggest that 
this was indeed a text in widespread use and one, therefore, that is likely to 
provide an accurate picture of common practice in the Kashmirian brahmin 
community of its time. When that time was is uncertain; but it was definitely 
well before that of Swami Lakshman Joo, since one of two manuscripts of the 
text deposited in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute in Pune was acquired 
in the years 1884-86 and is probably considerably older than that, being on very 
old paper. As for how much earlier it was composed I can say at present only 
"that it was not in existence before the fifteenth century, since it includes in a list 


44. Mrtitattvanusmarana, f. IV8-10 (1.15-16b): Srotavyam parayā bhaktyā hy etad gurumukhat 
priye | mrtitattvanusmaranam pitrmatrguruksaye | prathamam dinam ārabhya dvadasantam 
samapayet. 


45. Ihave examined closely only two of these manuscripts, one in the SuUB in Göttingen, 
from which the citations given here are drawn, and the other in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris. They show slightly different redactions and their divergences no 
doubt reflect adjustments made over time as the text was passed on from generation 
to generation in independent lines of family priests. I have not made a systematic 
search for other manuscripts of this text, but I noted the presence of six in the collection 
of 1884 Kashmirian manuscripts acquired by Klaus-Ludwig Janert, perhaps the 
uncatalogued manuscript library of General Raja Sir Ram Singh (1861-99), second 
son of Maharaja Ranbir Singh, said in 1927 to have been transferred to the Raghunath 
Temple Library in Jammu (Ehlers 2006-07), when I examined it in September 1997 
shortly after its arrival in the SBB-PK. Among other manuscripts that I have noted are 
six in the collection of the Research and Publication Department of the Jammu and 
Kashmir Government (Raina 1989, ser. nos. 2425-30). The Bhrūgīšasarithitā of which it 
claims to be part exists only as the fictional locus of attribution for this and a number 
of other independent works on aspects of brahmanical observance in Kashmir. Apart 
from the Mrtitattvanusmarana there are various texts attributed to this source, the great 
majority of which promote the sacred sites of the valley, glorifying the former deeds of 
Siva and other gods as the source of the sanctity of these places, and specifying the 
rites and ascetic restraints to be undertaken there for various purposes. But only one, 
the Vitastamahatmya, is comparable in size to the Mrtitattvānusmaraņa (which is of 
about 1,000 verses), the others being much shorter tracts. 


46. Sharma 1976, p. 366. 
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of those who should not be invited to eat the $raddha meal any brahmin who has 
learned to read the Perso-Arabic script (yavanaksarapathakah).” For it was only 
during the reign of Sultan Zain-ul-’Abidin (1419-1470) that a significant number 
of Kashmirian brahmins began to learn Persian, doing so in order to qualify to 
hold positions in the administration.* 


Now, the ninth chapter of the text outlines the means by which men can 
ensure that when they die they will be spared the sufferings of the dead described 
at length earlier in the work. It explains that there are three paths to this end and 
that these are for three distinct classes of aspirants: ritual (karma) for ritualists 
(karmī), meditation (yogah) for yogins, and gnosis (jfianam) for gnostics (jfani), the 


47. Mrtitattvanusmarana, ff. 47V10-48r1 (10.6c-10): šrāddhe vivarjayet pangum kanam kubjam 
apīšvari W 7 mūkam andham mahādevi kustinam $vitrinam tathā | yaksminam patitam capi 
dyūtastrīpaņyasevinam ll 8 madhupānaratari capi vedabhrastam athāpi và | ācārabhrastar 
deveši varjayeta pramehiņam W 9 grahanirogagrastam ca (48r) yavanāksarapāthakam | 
krsikarmaratam capi sandhyāsnānavivarjitam 10 rasavikrayiņam capi varjayec 
chrāddhabhojane | ete proktā mahādevi brāhmaņāh panktidūsakāh. 


48. See Būhler 1877, p. 20, guoted above (n. 24). The members of his class of "the officials 
and the great traders, who have left off the study of Sanskrit and taken to Persian” are 
those that came to be known in Kashmir by the Persian term kār-kun “manager, - 
officer" (Kashmiri kórkun "a Persian-knowing Brahmin employed by Government" 
[Grierson 1915, s.v.]). On the emergence of the Kārkuns in the reign of Zain-ul-'Abidin 
and the founding by that king of schools for the teaching of Persian see Parmu 1969, 
p. 144. The language of official communication in Kashmir continued to be Persian 
throughout the Sikh rule and into that of the Dogras. When Mahārāja Pratāp Singh 
(b. 1850, r. 1885-1925) changed it to Urdu, the Kārkun brahmins protested (Sufi 1974, 
p. 487). The rest of brahmin society comprised, as we have seen, (1) those families of 
high status that had kept to the study of Sanskrit, with whom the Kārkuns 
intermarried, and (2) families of lower status whose men did not take to Persian but 
served as priests (baca-bath), with whom the other brahmins, therefore, would not 
marry or, until after 1948, eat. The Mrtitattvanusmarana is probably a product of this 
sub-caste, since it was its members that performed the rituals taught in it for their 
client families. The same is surely true of the other compositions attributed to the 
Bhrügisasarhita. The term bāca-bath has been said to render Sanskrit bhasabhattah in 
the meaning "a brahmin of the language," i.e. "a Sanskrit-knowing brahmin" 
(Grierson 1915, s.v; Madan 1989, pp. 19-20). That bāca- renders bhāsā is implausible. 
I propose that the true meaning was somewhat derogatory or condescending, in 
keeping with their status, namely "gift-taking brahmin," since there is Kashmiri bēc* 
"a man who lives upon what he can get in the way of gifts, and is ignorant of any 
trade or business" (Grierson 1915, s.v.). 
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last for those who have accomplished the first.” The path of ritual (karmamargah), 
consists of the common observances, ceremonial and charitable, of the brahmanical 
tradition, with daily worship in the form of the Smārta paficayatanapüja offered 
to the five deities Siva, Visnu, Sürya, Gaņeša and Devī the path of meditation 
(yogamargah) is that of attaining identity with Siva by withdrawing the vital 
energy into the central channel (susumnā) by regulating the breath (pranayamah) 
while mentally repeating the syllable om (praņavoccāram), so that kuņdaliņī ascends 
through that channel, penetrating the six centres (sad ādhārāh) and reaching the 
cranial aperture (brahmarandhram);*" and the path of gnosis (jūānamārgah) is the 
cultivation of awareness of one's identity with Siva through one or other of the 
three paths of access (upayatrayam) taught in the Trika of Abhinavagupta. That 
it is the Trika that is intended is apparent in the fact that the verses defining these 
three paths (9.74c-77b) are lifted from the Mālinīvijayottara (2.23, 22, 21). That it 
is Abhinavagupta's Trika is apparent in the fact that it was there that the three 
paths were brought to the fore to provide through the creative exegesis of their 


49. Mrtitattvānusmaraņa, f. 3915-7 (9.3c-5b): trividha kathita *vede (conj. : veda Cod.) tantre ca 
sura sundari ll 4 adhikaraprabhedena yātanāyā vinihsrtih | yogināri yogajalena karmiņārh 
karmaņā tathà W 5 tathaiva krtakarmanam sankhyanam jūānayogatah. The term sankhyah 
here denotes a person who adopts the path of gnosis (jitānī), not a follower of the 
Samkhya school. 


50. Mrtitattvanusmarana, £. 39vII-13 (9.17c-18) nirmālyam apanīvātha paficayatanam arcayet | 
18 Sivarn visnum ca sūryari ca ganapari pārvatīri tathā | ankham dūtīm apīšāni pūjayeta 
vidhānatah. The dūtī here is the bell, an element imported from Kashmirian Tantric 
worship. Cf. Sivanirvanapaddhati, p. 216; Svacchandoddyota, vol. 2, p. 293. The conch 
(Sankhah) and the bell are first worshipped and then blown and rung. For a paddhati 
of the Kashmirian Smārta paūcāyatanapūjā, but with Visnu as the principal, see the 
Visnupaficayatanapüjavidhi on pp. 27-54 of the Nityakarmavidhi of Pandit Keshav Bhatt 
Jyotisi. In the case of the Mrtitattvānusmaraņa Siva is the principal among the five 
deities. The daily worship that it prescribes is, then, a Sivapaficayatanapüja. 


51. Mrtitattvānusmaraņa, f. 42rII-vi (9.60-62b): niyatam samyamet prünam yuktiyuktam 
mahešvari | ūrdhvarecakato vayum malinam ca tyajed bahih | 61 pingalānādito devi tatah 
$uddham prapūrayet | idayā. kumbhayet pascat susumnayam yatharthatah W 62 sarvatra 
pranavoccaram vidadhyād devy atandritah; and f. 42v3-7 (9.64-67b): yogam yufijyat priye 
tāvat pūrakumbhakarecakaih | yāvat kuņdalinībodho jāyate surasundari\l 65 
müladharadisatcakrany akramya kramašah priye | bhūmyādisthānabhūtāni tattatsiddhim 
avāpnuyāt W 66 tatah karandhre samprāpya  Sivenaikyam yathāvidhil 
tatsamparkasamudbhitam pibed amrtam adbhutam W 67 pitvamrtam ca paramam bhavet 
sāksāc chivo 'ciram. 
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scriptural definitions a comprehensive account of all the Trika’s practice.” Since 
the Trika practice taught here lacks the rituals that Abhinavagupta accommodates 
as a lower level within the lowest of these three paths of access, and since the 
ritual life that is said to be transcended by it is not that of the Trika or any other 
Tantric Saiva system but simply that of the common brahmanical tradition of the 
uninitiated devotee, it is evident that the Mrtitattvanusmarana already shows us 
the Trika in the form and context that it had in the Saivism of Swami Lakshman 
Joo, that is to say, as a system of meditation and gnosis co-existing with Smārta 
rather than properly Saiva ritual observance. 


Swami Lakshman Joo left no comprehensive commentary or systematic 
clarification of his understanding of the Trika, but he devoted countless hours to 


52. Mptitattvanusmarana, f. 42v10-43v12 (9.69-88 and Patala colophon): adhund jndninam 
margam šrņusvāvahitānaghe | krtvā karmāņy anekani karanam jrianasantateh W 70 pra$amam 
paramam prāpto bhavet svasthāšayah pumān \ indriyārthavirāmeņa sadvargavijayena ca M 
71 manahsankalpavirato caitanyam bhāvayet sudhīh | sattrimSattattvavijfianam svikrtya 
gurutah priye W 72 (43r) Sivo ‘ham iti sarvatra bhāvayed avikalpatah | aikyam kptvā 
prakāšasya vimaršasya ca sundari W 73 paramah sa samāvešah šivajīane prakirtitah | 
upayatritayam cütropadistam paramara maya M 74 tesv ekatra naras tisthafi Sivarn sāksātkaroty 
alam | akificiccintakasyaiva guruņā pratibodhatah \\ 75 utpadyate ya āvešah šāmbhavo ‘sav 
udāhrtah | uccararahitam vastu cetasaiva vikalpayan U 76 yarit samavesam āpnoti šāktah so 
"trabhidhiyate | uccárakaranadhyanavarnasthanaprakalpanaih \\ 77 yo bhavet sa samüvesah 
samyag āņava ucyate | upüyatrayam ālambya gurūddistena vartmanā W 78 prayati 
Sivasdyujyam yatra gatvā na šocate | bhrāntibhājām idari devi jagat sarvam pravartate \\ 79 
nāmādirahirari yadvat kanakam kundalddisu | eka eva šivo devi sarvatattvasamāšrayaļ U 
80 tadanugrahapatranam pratibhāty avikalpatah | jagacchivadvayam vyaktam bhedas tatra 
*vikalpatah (conj. : vikalpitah Cod.) U 81 mohapātram idam višvati: chayajalapisacavat | 
(43v) šivo "ham iti yah šašvad drdham bhāvayate budhah \\ 82 jtvanmuktah sa eveši na 
Socati krtakrte | šivādvayapadasthasya puritso devi višesatah \ 83 siddhyastakadharasyeha 
dāsāh sarve surüdayah | mahāpralayavātānāri kotayo vāntu yāntu vāli 84 
mahāpralayasūryāņāri kotayah pratapantu và | kalpāntasāgarāņāri ca kotayah pravahantu 
và ll 85 sarvesam bhayahetünam sannidhāne ‘py upasthite V manašcāūcalyamuktasya na 
bhayam vidyate kvacit W 86 ittharh hi vartamānasya sadhor asya mahatmanah | šāntasya 
$üntacittasya ko yamah kā ca yātanā W 87 iti te jagadīšāni yātanāyā vinissrtih | 
niskamakarmanisthanüm yoginam jūānināri tathā | trividhā kathita samyag anurodhāt 
tavešvari U 88 $rotavyam pathitavyam ca šāstram etad rahasyakam | sarvapapaharam devi 
jantünüm kalināšanam U iti śrībhrůgīśasaıhitāyām bhairavībhairavasarhvāde 
karmayogajfanamargaprakaganam nama navamah patalah. The verses in this passage 
(74c-77b) that have been lifted from the Mālinīvijayottara (2.21-23) deviate only in 
75d, which has vikalpayan where the manuscripts and testimonia of Malinivijayottara 
(2.22b, ed. Vasudeva 2004, p. 22) have vicintayan. 
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expounding its literature; and his oral interpretations of a number of its texts 
survive indirectly in the translations published by Jaideva Singh Thakur (1893- 
1986), who, as I was able to witness during my years in Kashmir, went through 
every sentence of these texts with Swami Lakshman Joo and did his best to make 
his renderings conform to his teacher’s explanations. Those who have mastered 
the works of Abhinavagupta and wish to see how the tradition of the Trika had 
continued to evolve thereafter will find much evidence in these materials, though 
it will, of course, frequently be difficult to determine what has been inherited and 
what is Swami Lakshman Joo’s own contribution. As further testimony of the 
quality of his Saiva scholarship we have his critical editions of the 
Bhagavadgitarthasamgraha of Abhinavagupta and the Šivastotrāvalī of Utpaladeva; 
and we can appreciate the vitality and originality of his exegesis in two short 
independent treatises: (1) his Hindi Kramanayapradīpikā, which builds upon and 
in some respects modifies Jayaratha’s interpretation of Abhinavagupta’s 
presentation of the Krama in the Tantrāloka, including his interpretation of the 
problematic passage of the Yogasaricara discussed above, and (2) his Sanskrit 
Kuņdalinīvijūānarahasya, the text of a lecture given in Benares in 1965, which 
offers an original synthetic vision of the Tantrāloka's scattered statements on the 
nature and manifestations of kundalini.” 


The instruction that I received from Swami Lakshman Joo was of inestimable 
benefit to me. I was able in later years to explore for myself, and am still exploring, 
various matters that were not of concern to him, such as the independent histories 
of the various traditions out of which Abhinavagupta had fashioned his brilliant 
synthesis, the ritual systems that animated them, the nature of their co-existence 
and interaction, and the relation between these and broader currents in the religion 
and society of the early medieval period in Kashmir and beyond, drawing for 
this purpose on the abundant literature then unknown to scholarship that has 
survived in manuscripts in other parts of the Indian world, on epigraphical records, 
and on a tradition of academic analysis very different from that which drove the 
creators and preservers of this splendid Kashmirian heritage. But it is my years 


53. In 1978 I began an English translation of this treatise of six pages for Swami Lakshman 
Joo and left it with him when I had to leave Kashmir having reached only the fourth 
line of the fifth page. This draft, which, I presume, was found among his papers, was 
published as it stands, incomplete, unrevised, and, since it was unsigned, without 
indication of its translator, in Bhatt 1995, pp. 27-29. 
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with Swami Lakshman Joo that I value above all. For these subsequent 
explorations grew out of and were inspired by the breadth and depth of his 
vision of the Trika. Though I was a scholar committed to historical analysis rather 
than a Saiva seeking enlightenment, I was able, I hope, through his instruction to 
develop a sense of how he saw and experienced his tradition from the inside; and 
this confirmed in me the conviction that an essential part of my task was to 
develop an understanding grounded in an awareness of how the various Saiva 
traditions perceived themselves. I do not believe that I could have made significant 
progress in the intellectual and aesthetic appreciation of the world-view of 
Abhinavagupta and his contemporaries if Swami Lakshman Joo had not taken 
such pains to initiate me into his grasp of it; and without that my subsequent 
attempts to broaden my understanding of the history of Saivism would have 
lacked a vital foundation. I feel myself immensely fortunate to have been brought 
by Swami Lakshman Joo into close contact with Saivism as a living tradition, one 
that preserved the ability not only to read its literature accurately but also to 
expound it with comprehensive vision and inspiring conviction. I remember him 
with profound gratitude and unreserved admiration. 


Abbreviations 

BORI : Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Pune 
Cod. : The reading of the manuscript 

conj. i My conjectural emendation 

COTT. : My correction 

em. í My emendation 

IFI : Institut frangais d'Indologie, Pondicherry 
KSTS - Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies 

MS/Hs : Manuscript / Handschrift 

NAK X National Archives of Nepal, Kathmandu 
NGMPP : Nepal-German Manuscript Preservation Project 
SBB-PK : Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin — Preussischer Kulturbesitz 
SuUBG : Staats- und Universitātsbibliothek, Góttingen 


T : Transcript 
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